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Teachers College 


(Secondary Division) 


itroduction—LWorking Together for the Common Good 


This is the third of a= series of 


five issues of The Teachers College 


Journal to he devoted to the Labora- 
tory School of Indiana State 
Teachers College. The first issue 


was given over lo a statement of the 
philosophy of the school and to a 
description of the physical plant and 
The 


described the elementary division and 


its environment. second issue 
presented a picture of the activities 
of the children enrolled in grades 
rom the kindergarten through the 
sixth. It is the purpose of this issue 
to describe the program of the second- 
ary division at its present stage of 
development. 

The laboratory school is now in its 
lifth year of existence. In order to 
understand the program, certain facts 
should be noted. The school borders 
The 


home conditions Vary greatly, ranging 


the business district of the city. 


lrom the highest priced apartments in 


the city to houses which are most in- 


adequate. Approximately 600 per cent 


of the homes are owned and 40 per 
cent are rented. Rents range from 
sixty dollars per month to less than 
ten dollars per month, the average 
heing twenty-live. 

A study of the occupations of the 
parents of the pupils in the labora- 
tory school shows that the economic 
status of the families represented is 
somewhat below the average for the 
city as a whole. These facts and many 
others just as pertinent have been 
considered in the development of the 
program of instruction in the labora- 
tory school. The administration real- 
izes that it is essential to have an 
intelligible picture of a cross section 
of the community to be served. Only 


lrom such a picture can the school 


have an intelligent conception of the 
needs of the community as a basis 
for a rational program of instruction. 

When the laboratory school opened 
1935. a 


appointed to formulate a philosophy 


its doors in committee was 
for the school. This philosophy was 
stated in its completed form in the 
lirst issue of The Teachers College 
Journal devoted to the laboratory 
school in 1937. In the second issue of 
the Journal describing the school, a 
that 


worked out of the original statement 


briel resume of philosophy 
was presented. Since that statement 
ol philosophy is still basic to the pro- 
sram ol the school, it will be repeated 
in this issue. The brief resume from 
the original statement is presented 


below. 
We Betieve 

The | aboratory School of the In- 
diana State Teachers College is an 
integral part of the college and as 
such is a state institution. The school 
receives its pupil body for the most 
part from the section of the city of 
Terre Haute which immediately sur- 
rounds its buildings and comprises 
a city school district. 

The school conceives its purpose to 
be of service to: (1) the children who 
attend it; (2) their parents and others 
in the community: (3) the college 
students who use the school as a 
laboratory; (4) those from other sec- 
tions of the state who visit it: and 
(3) those from the nation at large 
who may he interested in its work 
with any of these factors. 

The school feels that the children 
are the media through which prin- 
ciples at work in this immediate en- 
vironment are transferred to the local 


community, and the college students 


are the media through which those 
same principles are taken into the 
larger community, the state. 

As its basic philosophy, the school 
accepts the idea that life is exceed- 
ingly good when fully lived. An in- 
dividual lives completely, though, 
only so far as he becomes progres- 
sively and to the highest degree pos- 
sible an integrated personality that 
the best of 


which he is capable. At the same 


contributes to society 
time that he is giving his best, he 
receives satisfaction from the social 
whole of which he is an integral part. 
Out of the school’s philosophy of 
lile grows its philosophy of educa- 
tion which states that formerly edu- 
cation was thought of as a prepara- 
tion for life. This preparation took 
place within the four walls of an in- 
stitution—public or private—designat- 
ed as the school. Today education 
and life are synonomous. That is, 
education is life. or growth, begin- 
ning with birth, ending only at death. 
Life does not exist wholly within the 
school: therefore, it becomes the duty 
of the school, which has been estab- 
lished hy society as an agency of 
perpetuation and improvement, to 
seek to develop within each individ- 
ual attitudes, abilities, skills, and un- 
derstandings that are necessary for 
satisfaction in personal life and con- 
structive participation in social life. 
From the school’s philosophy of 
education grow its principles which 
are: (1) Education is an experienc- 
ing which means growth and change 
in the physical, mental, emotional, 
and social phases. (2) Physical and 
social environment condition and af- 
fect growth and behavior. (3) As 
experiences and environments 
change, habits and behavior patterns 
already established may no longer fit 
the situation and it is necessary then 
that intelligence play its part. (4) 
The teacher guides and helps by al- 
lowing sufficient freedom with de- 
sirable life experiences to challenge 
and develop to the highest degree 
possible the capabilities of the in- 
dividual and of the group. By close 
observance of the principles given, 
the school hopes that its service to 
the pupil hody, to the community, to 
the college and its students, and to 
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the large community may be an in- 
both individual 
group development and thus fulfill its 


spiration lor and 
function as a laboratory school.’ 

In the issue of the Journal devoted 
to the elementary division, it was 
shown how the application of this 
philosophy involved: (1) a program 
of interpretation as a means of de- 
veloping community understanding, 
(2) provision for experimentation to 
further educational knowledge, and 
(3) provision for developing in the 
pupils certain essential habits, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations. 

In this issue of the Journal devoted 
to the secondary division are included 
statements prepared by the teachers 
in twelve different areas of instruc- 
tion. These statements show the ap- 
plication of the school’s philosophy 
as it operates in grades seven to 
twelve, inclusive. Through reading 
these articles we believe the reader 


can find evidences that the philoso- 
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phy of the school is carried out in 
practice in the following respects: 
(1) although the secondary school is 
organized upon a departmental basis, 
there is a continuous effort made to 
furnish educational experiences for 
each pupil to discover his own tal- 
ents, to evaluate them, and to develop 
them through his own activity, to 
the end that he may live a useful and 
(2) that the 


practical ends of education are not 


happy life: so-called 
the only usetul outcome: (3) that the 
curriculum offers the pupil oppor- 
tunity for physical health and_ the 
proper social development; (4) when 
co-operative integrating activities can 
contribute to a realization of worth- 
while outcomes departmental lines 
are not strictly adhered to: and (5) 
that the program of the school is 
somewhat flexible, yet rigid enough 
to preclude aimlessness. 

The weaknesses of the secondary 
school program at the present time 
might be summarized as follows: 

(1) There is need for further de- 

velopment of the guidance 
program. 


There is need for further con- 


(2) 


fewer areas of instruction. 

The content of the curriculup 
must be devised for all th 
the 
curriculum is, probably, hes 


pupils. At present the 


suited for those preparing fy. 


advanced education. In One oy 
two fields good training is of 
fered for those who are to on] 
ter directly into vocational 
life. Further revision of the 
curriculum. is necessary in op. 
pupil jy 
school as long as it is worth 


der to keep each 


his while to remain, and q 

long. as it is of value to SOCiet) 

to have him remain. | 

The articles presented in this issue | 
do not present a complete picture 9 
the activities of the secondary school 
In forthcoming issues more will be | 
presented to describe many of the | 
special features of the program such | 
as the guidance program, the special | 
opportunities olfered for self-expres.| 
sion, the services rendered through | 
the newly organized speech and read. 
ing clinic, and the student teaching| 


program. 


| 
| 


solidation of departments inty | 
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In the area of art appreciation the 
laboratory school attempts to develop 
creative thinking through a varied 
program of art activity. In line with 
this philosophy Cezek says there is 
a delinite carry over of creative think- 
ing developed through the manipula- 
tion of materials to create something 
in the areas of work. He has found 
through a study ol his pupils over a 
period of years that the creative 
thinker is a better businessman, law- 
ver, doctor, engineer, housekeeper, 
baseball player, or parent. 

Students in the laboratory school 
have access to a wide diversity ol 
media. lo them art becomes a func- 
tional living thing rather than a 
pretty picture. The pupils interest 
is stimulated in beautifying his sur- 
roundings. Through seeing line re- 
productions of masterpieces, collect- 
ing good illustrations. and taking 
field trips to places in which the 
very finest art and commercial prod- 
ucts may be seen, pupils acquire 
interest and enjoyment in the work of 
both industrial and fine artists. The 
pupil becomes aware of the fact that 
design is not something applied. but 
that it is an integral part of the 
whole. It is the happy combination 
of the mechanical facts of construc- 
tion and of use endowed with ap- 
pearance acceptable to the aesthetic 
judgment. Also. the pupil learns the 
principle of design and he discovers 
that in modern industrial design these 
principles are the same as those un- 
derlying the work of the old masters. 

In expressing himself with various 
materials the pupil gains skill and 
pleasure. He finds that the media and 
processes used determine greatly the 
thing to be made and its particular 
character, Through the building of 
useful articles there comes a gradual 
realization that the most useful shape 
is the most beautiful. The pupil sees 


that good engineering and good de- 
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Arts 


sign are closely related. He gains a 
greater appreciation for the work of 
others. 

There is always a supply of ma- 
terials available to the pupil such as 
linoleum. wood, paper, hits of cloth, 
needles, thread, knives. scissors. rul- 
ink, chalk. 


plaster. wire, and 


ers, pens, paste, paint, 


nails, hammers. 
saws. Any new material will stimu- 
late creative thinking. The pupil is 
permitted to work with any material 
he desires, providing he has a def- 
inite aim and uses his time gaintully. 


All 


pupils are encouraged ‘to try 


many materials. Occasionally the 
members of the class are called 
together for a discussion of their 


The following discussion GIVES the 
treatment of block printing: 


Reproductions trom some of the old 
wood-cuts of early artists as Lvurer. 
Holbein. and Schongauer had been 
hung in the room. The pupils ex- 
amined them and discussed the prob- 
lem of the artist in making a wood- 
cut, which was. as in all printing, 
to secure non-printing areas by re- 
moving parts of the solid. Pupils were 
asked to 


than wood from which a block print 


mention other materials 


could be made. Linoleum. rubber, 
parallin, soap. carrots, potatoes, and 
parsnips were suggested. Linoleum, 
tracing paper. kerosene, knives, glue, 
gouges, newspapers, ink. a flat piece 
ol glass. and a brayer had already 
been placed on a well-covered table. 
A demonstration of the inking and 
printing was given along with an ex- 
planation of the process. 

The instructor picked up a_ lino- 
leum block. “Why do you suppose 


the linoleum was olued to this block 


introduction of 


At this 


progress and the 
new media and processes. 
time all pupils are asked to complete 
one thing with the new media. How- 
ever, each pupil is given sufficient 
lree time to develop any idea of his 


ay, 


of woed?” she asked. 


A hoy responded, “They put it 
on to hold the linoleum firm while 
printing, also to keep it trom warp- 
ing and to give a more even pressure. 
You can also put wooden braces 
around the block to hold it more 


lirmly for cutting. 
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The instructor then braced the 
block on a table and with a small 
v-shaped gouge she explained thus: 
Use a small v-shaped gouge for fine 
lines or outlining. Always push the 
gouge away from you and from your 
fingers. A knife or razor blade may 
also be used for outlining. Use larger 
tools to remove larger expanses. 
When the design is completely cut, 
wipe the surface clean with a cloth 
dipped in kerosene. Place a small 
amount of printer's ink on the glass, 
roll the brayer over it until it is com- 
pletely covered with a thin coat of 
ink. Then roll the brayer over the 
linoleum block. ink 
from the brayer to the block as even- 


ly as possible. Now place the block 


removing the 


carefully on paper prepared for print- 
ing under which should be placed a 
pad of newspapers. The soft pad 
helps to make the block print more 
evenly. The printing can be made 
by stepping on the block, making 
sure to apply pressure evenly all over 
the block or placing it in the printer s 
press and turning the press tightly. 
As the teacher finished the demon- 
stration and stepped back off the 
block, she removed it so the pupils 
exclamation of “Oh’'s.” Their curios- 
ity was aroused and the pupils were 
ready to try some printing. Pupils 
were given blank blocks of linoleum 
into which they might cut their de- 
signs and from which they might 
print their results. 

Enthusiasm ran high. Alter exper- 
imenting for a time the group was 
called together to discuss the results. 
It was discovered that the design 
must be reversed on the blocks. Some 
one suggested that an easy way to 
do this would be to plan the design 
on thin tracing paper, then to reverse 
this, and to trace the design on the 
white shiny surface of the linoleum. 
Some one else had found it could be 
glued to the block. A boy who had 
practically cut away all his block 
discovered expanses must be cut 
deeper than narrow places and that 
undercutting caused the linoleum to 
break easily. 

At the end of this period a chal- 
lenge was thrown out to the class. 
What use can you make of this print- 
ing process / The next day the pupils 
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came to class bringing with them 
many ideas for the use of the block 
print as the following indicates: Bar- 
bara and Marv were on a Blue-Tri- 
angle dance committee. They could 
block print their programs. Bill, who 
was on the Test-Tube staff. thought 
some wood-cuts would help to re- 
new interest in the paper. Jane had 
some old school annuals that had 
used illustrated cuts. She wanted to 
try cutting some for the Analyst. 
Others wanted to make designs for 
textiles, scarfs, Christmas cards, and 
Wrapping paper. A hoy who wrote 
poetry desired to illustrate his own 
poems. Another thought wood blocks 
would make attractive posters ad- 
verlising the school carnival. Besides 
offering suggestions, many reproduc- 
tions from wood and linoleum cuts 
were brought in. Other ollerings in- 
cluded a block-printed textile. a post- 
er, a pen and ink drawing, and an 
etching. The boys who brought the 
latter two confided that they had 
had a heated discussion in their re- 
spective homes as to what the draw- 
ings and etchings were and exactly 
how they were made. The whole class 


became interested because they had 


caused some debate among them- 
selves. 
Soon everyone in the class was 


enthusiastically at work on his in- 
dividual problem. Fach pupil had set 
a goal for himself, and he would try 
hard to reach it. He and his class- 
mates were severe critics. They had 
seen many good prints. They had be- 
come acquainted with some of the 
great artists in this field. They had 
found great enjoyment in develop- 
ing their ideas with a new material. 
They had gained their parents’ in- 
terest’ through attempts to classify 
and etchings al 


drawings. prints, 


home. 


llusic. Appreciation 


The class in Music Appreciation | 


for the first semester was a group 
of fifteen boys and girls ranging from 
freshmen to juniors. Several played 
the piano, one or two had had some 
experience in glee club, and one boy 
had sung with a dance band under 


night club conditions. The rest had 


had no experience in the performance 


of music. 
The laboratory high school en. 


courages the election of one unit in 


the cultural arts. It is probable that 


| 


this accounts largely for the election 


of the course by most of this Particy. 
lar group, although the situation stil] 
leaves opportunity for an EXPression 
ol interest on the part of students in 
choice of the particular art Course, 
Choice of this course by the Majority 
of the group was probably induced by 
a growing interest in radio and screen 
personalities whose special skills are 
musical. 

Such GrOUPS as this one are com. 


mon in the smaller high schools of 


the Middle West. Such a highly | 


heterogeneous group in musical abil. 
ity and capacity, skill, background 
and general intelligence offers a chal. 

thoughtful, intellectual 
The attack 
made with this particular group is by 


lenge to 
teaching. instructional 
no means the only one possible. In. 
deed there may be as many different 
introductions as there are teachers of 
such courses. The procedures outlined 
here are an example of one rea. 
attack on 


sonably successtul 


COMMON problem. 
As al 


music should begin with music, 


course in appreciation 0! 
eral compositions of widely divergent 
and sharply contrasted periods were 
perlormed for the class. An ancien! 
troubador song, a Palestrina chorus 
a Havden Andante, a Liszt Rhap- 


sody, and an acridly dissonant mod. | 


ern composition comprised the group. 
Only enough explanation was given 
to tie the compositions to their periods 
and relate them to the present knowl. 
edge of the students. Students were 
urged to defer decisions as to like or 
dislike but a simple device for the 
expression of attitude was used. 
The attack was a shock to the class 
but was justilied in that it worked 


reasonably well. The class quickly 


this 


— 


discovered that music tends to reflect 


attitudes 


the and of the 


people of the given period and thal 


leeli ngs 


there is much music of greatly vary 
ing types and moods. The principle 
that freedom of expression of likes 
and dislikes had best be tempered 
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with a little deferred judgment had 
its inception of this stage. 

lt is of passing interest to observe 
Victory Ball.” 


created the greatest enthusiasm al 


that Schelling’ s 


this time. As very little of the story 
had Leen told them, it seemed likely 
ihat the musical qualities of the com- 
position were the source of their pleas- 
ure. The Haydn Andante created 
the grealest dislike. For fear of CIVING 
a false impression of the class it 
should be mentioned that this group 
in later months expressed its greal- 
est liking for the type of compositions 
which are to be heard regularly al 
non-subscription symphony concerts 
as encores, numbers such as_ the 
‘Waltz of the Flowers” by Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Following this introductory eX- 
perience, a highly moditied chrono- 
logical type olf historical attack was 
made. The barest essentials of gven- 
eral music al theory were studied sole- 
ly for the purpose of setting up a UusS- 
able vocabulary in. discussion and 
reading. Much music was sung by 
and played lor the class and all dis- 
cussion and collateral reading Was re- 
lated to or drawn trom the musical 
experiences, During this early period 
two facts were disclosed to the in- 
structor: (1) that the class had little 
initiative in sear« hing lor illuminat- 
int information about the music ex- 
perienced, and (2) that few of the 
members of the class knew anything 
at all about formal concert or recital 
hall proc edures and manners. To meet 
these elemental needs it was decided 
to ask the class to sponsor and pre- 
sent the music organizations of the 
school in their regular October music 
convocation. They responded with 
enthusiasm. 

General discussion of the problems 
involved led the class to organize 
lorces in this manner. The class was 
divided into three groups assigned 
to these general phases. program 
notes and comments. set designing, 
and stage and program management. 
The class acted as a committee ol the 
whole to settle problems of policy and 
dovetail the activities of the smaller 
groups, 


Five organizations were to appear, 


two instrumental and_ three choral, 
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cach presenting four or more num- 
ers. Much of the music performed 
was drawn from the lists of the Na- 
tional Band, Orchestral, and Voeal 
Associations. As all music directors 
now. much of this music is recently 
composed and very little information 
concerning it is available. However. 
the publishers readily sent their ad- 
vertising bulletins and the conductors 
ol the organizations were interviewed. 
In the case of the poems ol the choral 
works. English teachers were ready 
with information. Of course much in- 
lormation about the “standard” com- 
posers represented was available. All 
in all. material greatly in excess of the 
need was accumulated. Reduction of 
this material to usable form and 
length was a problem of genuine dil- 
lic ully lor these students. 

Two major problems remained tor 
croup. The first was the formu- 
lation of a music slogan or theme tor 
the whole program. Although not 
surprising, it was gratilving to the 
instructor that the group should de- 
sire to express one olf the class prin- 
iples., namely that everyone may gain 
pleasure and benefit from music. and 
that in this oreal heritage each may 
lind some music olf genuine value to 
him. The second problem involved 
the choice and training of a commen- 
lator or reader whom they designated 
as the announcer. The instructor 
made his most serious error here in 
not exerting his influence more en- 
erectically. Nlary was chosen instead 
of Louise. the really capable one; 
however, Louise gave Nlary excellent 
help and coaching. 

The second group had as its prob- 
lem the designing and construc- 
tion of sets for the stage. The third 
committee had decided that it could 
stage the whole performance by us- 
ing an act curtain at the front of the 
stage. a traveler (which, however. 
was used as a drop) one-third of the 
depth ol the stage. and a second trav- 
eler lelt in permanent position about 
two-thirds deep. The set committee 
then had three problems. Alter many 
suggestions had been made, both 
practical and impractical, it was de- 
cided to develop a large lyre for the 
act curtain. silver notes for the first 


traveler. and a stall with clef and 


<ix notes of our school song for the 
second traveler. 

The construction of the staff and 
the frame for the lyre was a compar- 
Strips ol solt 


wood, 1" x 4”, were cut in the shop 


atively simple task. 


and quickly put together by the boys 
of the class. The staff was made in 
tywo sections and hinged, care being 
taken that a bar line coincided with 
the hinge line. Expert help from the 
art department was needed in design- 
ing the clef. notes. and Ivre, and the 
advice of nearly every paint and art 
store in the citv was enlisted before a 
decision could be made as to the 
material suitable for those designs. 
L’pson board was settled upon as the 
lest available material. Two coats of 
aluminum paint caused these designs 
to stand out elfectively against the 
dark velvet drapes of the stage. Silver 
ribbon was used for the strings of 
the Ivre. 

Program building was the major 
problem of the third group. Many 
programs were located in Musical 
America or found in the instructor s 
fles and used as the basis for the 
lormulation of principles. Decisions 
were necessary as to the arrangements 
of numbers within groups and as to 
the ordering of the six groups. (The 
band appeared twice.) The practical 
problems of stage management also 
required consideration. Interviews 
with the conductors were necessary 
before the program could be organ- 
ized completely. 

Incidentally the instructor remained 
in the pil throughout the pertorm- 
ance playing viola with the orches- 
tra. The program organization will 
be found on page 108. 

Evidence accumulated through the 
semester showing that habits and 
techniques of searching for supple- 
mentary information were developed. 
There can be no doubt that the per- 
sonal interest of the group in the suc- 
cess of the program made it highly 
conscious of the manners and_atti- 
tudes displaved by the school audi- 
ence. Subsequent discussions drove 
home the need of good manners in 
the concert room. Finally, it is felt 
that the experience was justified from 
the point of view of practical correla- 


tion of several fields of activity. 
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the the Practical Arts 


Business tducation 


This area of business education in 
the laboratory school reveals to its 
students many of the common and 
unique phases and principles of 
transactions performed daily by busi- 
ness organizations and by individ- 
uals in their social and economic 
activities. The training in this depart- 
ment gives information and oppor- 
that 


students to perform tasks and_ to 


tunities will later enable the 
make decisions pertaining to business 
with facility and with an assurance 
ol correctness. 

(Seneral business training perhaps 
more than any other commercial sub- 
ject accomplishes the above objec- 
tives. On one occasion the class visit- 
ed the local telephone office. The fol- 
lowing day one of the members re- 
marked in class, “] am sure | would 
not make a good telephone operator 
or any other kind of worker using a 
don't have 


telephone because | 


enough patience when things go 


wrong. The comment -started the 
class discussion on the uses of the 
telephone in our everyday life. State- 
ments were given regarding the abso- 
lute necessity of a pleasing voice and 
the need for the use of good English 
ina telephone conversation. The class 
that 


patience are needed in about every- 


agreed good En glish and 


thing we do. The person who started 
that 


patience and courtesy are far more 


the discussion said, “I know 
important than | thought they were.” 

The class visited the express of- 
lice where they saw men handling 
quickly many packages of different 
sizes. The speed with which they 
were handled prompted one member 
to exclaim, “I can readily understand 
why we need to pack and wrap pack- 
ages carefully—they are handled so 
rapidly!” When the agent told the 
class that Terre Haute serves as the 
gateway for express into the South- 
land, one boy became so interested 
in the work of the company that he 
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esked for information regarding em- 
ployment with the company. 

Trips like these are a part of the 
work in general business training. 
They stimulate immediate interest 
which is probably the greatest in- 
fluence that controls learning activi- 
tics. Business really is so attractive 
that it stimulates a variety ol interests 


in the high school students. 


Another phase of the work in gen- 
eral business training deals with the 
interesting and important subject of 
budgets. Every student in the class 
makes a plan on paper for budgeting 


his time. He keeps a record of the way 


he actually spends his time and then 
compares it with his proposed plan 
for budgeting his time. This leads to 
the next activity in budget making— 
planning expenditures of money. 
Many of the students have an allow- 
ance which provides an immediate 
interest in budget making. They like 
to tell how they are using their bud- 
gets as a means ol saving a definite 


amount of money for future expend- 


itures. The practice of keeping neat 


and accurate records, which follows 
planning the budget, opens a new 
field of interest for some students and 
is continued in other activities in the | 
bookkeeping classes. The pupils show | 
particular concern in. the Units op | 
social security record-keeping and the | 
income tax return reports. | 

In general business training dy. | 
ing the study of insurance a local in- 


surance agent is invited to talk to 


the class about the various types of | 
insurance. He points out some .s 


vantages of many insurance plans 


= 


and he explains in detail types of jp. 
surance appropriate lor students of | 
high school age. Frequently some sty. | 
dents will report that they have taken | 


out a policy which they believe is | 


applicable to their needs. Emphasis 
is also placed on the importance 9 
a savings and investment program. 


It was a general business training 


student who told this interesting little 
story which demonstrates the practi: 
cability of the work. (The class had 
completed the study of the services 
rendered by the post office depart: 
ments. ) The 
friend to the post office to buy and 


student went with 
send a postal money order. Her friend 
hestitated to fill out the application 
blank for the money order becaus 


she was afraid she could not do i 
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correctly. Our young friend said she 


was able to assist her because she had 
studied the form and had practiced 
filling it out in her business training 
class. 

Someone has said that Personality 
(Quotient is more important than the 
Intelligence (Juotient. To say which 
ol the two is of greater import could 
evoke a lengthy debate. Be that as it 
may. the fact is recognized that per- 
sonality is an integral part of an in- 
dividual’s development and his suc- 
cess, both in business as well as in 
life in general. Statistics show that 


many persons lose their positions and 


friends as a result of personality de 
liciencies. The advanced shorthand 
class or the secretarial training class 
is the logical place for intensive in- 
struction in helping students to be 
personality CONSCIOUS. 

ln addition to the incidental op- 
portunities for furthering the interests 
in personality development, special 
traits that make up a pleasing per- 
sonality are presented in a separate 
unit of work. At the beginning of 
the unit the students are given the 
following personality chart by which 


they may check themselves: 


Personality Chart 


| APPEARANCE 
A. Wearing apparel 


|. Coat or suit F 


2. Dress 


3. Accessories 

4. Hat A. 
5. Shoes 9 
0. Jewelry 0. 


7. Restraining Garments 


B. Personal Grooming 
1. Hair 
2. Skin pa 
3. Brows >. 
4. Teeth I. 
5. Nails ?. 
6. Make up 0. 
C. Posture 
|. Carriage I. 
2. Walk 
3. Hands 


ll. SPEECH 
A. Voice 
|. Timbre 


B. Diction 


1. Vocabulary 


ll. HEALTH 
A. Vigor 
|. Energy. I. 


2. Stamina 


Of conservative cut and color. 

Of conservative cut and color. Modish 
hut not extreme as to length of skirt 
and sleeve and as to depth of neckline. 
leven as to hemline. 
Immaculate. Free trom rip or tear. 
Feminine. 

Nlodish and becoming but not rakish 


or bizarre. 


Clean. Straight olf heel. Conservative. 


(Fragmentary heels and toes in poor 
taste.) 

Unol 
Appropriate to the costume. nobtru- 
sive. 


7. Girdle. brassiere, etc., when necessary. 


1. Clean, vital. neat. suitably coitled tor 


daytime wear. OF natural color. 
Clean and clear. 

Following the natural lines. 

‘ree from stain. 

\Vell tended. Free from nicotine cr 
other stain. Restrained tinting permis- 
sible if desired. 

Restrained. Suited to daytime wear 
and to one's coloring. 


Body erect. Shoulders back. 

Toes in. Step light and springy. 
(Juiet. Avoidance of swinging in wide 
arc on walking. 


Pleasant. Well modulated. 


Clearly enunciated. Restricted to ac- 
cepted usage. Absence of slang or col- 
loquialisms. 


Acquired by balanced diet, rest. and 
recreation. 
Csiving capacity for sustained effort. 


(Personality chart continued on page 108.) 
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Climaxing the study of personality 
traits is the “Judgment The 


think 


through the examples of pleasing per- 


students before class time 
sonality traits that their classmates 
have portrayed lrom time to time. 
Complimentary criticisms are given 
orally. Constructive criticisms are 
written te the individuals who by 
their thoughts. words, and deeds, 
have invited the criticism and an el- 
lort to be charming is made by most 
of the students. This unit on person- 
ality traits results in making the stu- 
dents aware of the qualities that pro- 
mote an admirable personality, and 
such awareness does encourage de- 
velopment because there follows a 
marked improvement in the ratings 
lilled in by the students on the self- 
rating charts. 

There are two kinds of people in 
the world “Those who can type. and 
those who wish they could type!” 
High school students, college stu- 
dents, prolessors, instructors, assist 
ants. administrators, salesmen, re- 
porters, proprietors, officers of elee- 
mosynary organizations say they wish 
they could type. They want to know 
how to save time and to set up mate- 
rial in form. 

It is possible to write in longhand 
twenty words a minute with the pen. 
With much less energy the average 
person can double that rate using a 
typewriter. Besides learning to oper- 
ate the kevboard with a certain de- 
gree of skill, typewriting instruction 


for personal use provides the follow- 


‘ing uselul knowledges: business let- 


ter writing (composition, machine 
dictation, copywork), envelope ad- 
dressing, use of carbon paper, simple 
tabulation, manuscript writing, bib- 
liographies. writing of minutes, fi- 
nancial reports, and numerous others. 

And so the business education de- 
partment along with the other de- 
partments of the laboratory school is 
helping to further the democratic aim 
of American education which is to 
aid each student in tinding and tak- 


ing his place in society. 


Home tconomics 


Home economics education which 
really functions exerts a very definite 


influence in the home life of a com- 
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munity. We are striving to promote 
a functional home economics program 
in the laboratory school. This we at- 
tempt to do by giving the pupils a 
variety of experiences which we think 
will enable them to enjoy life more 
fully, improve home conditions. pro- 
mote better relationships within the 
family group, and help them to do 
better the things which they must 
do anyway. 

Descriptions of some of these ex- 
periences follow: 

To help the pupils determine some 
traits which they should develop in 
order to bring about more peacelul 
relationships within their own fam- 
ilies, a group in the Home Economics 
lil class made a rating chart and 
checked themselves. Then they de- 
cided to try to improve some of their 
character traits, note the effect upon 
the family, check themselves again, 
and make a report of the results. The 
comments were very interesting. One 
girl said. “My little sister has been 
As | 


began to analyze the situation and 


a constant annoyance to me. 


check my own actions, | realized that 
che had been imitating me. Since | 
have changed my own behavior, she 
does not annoy me so much. Mother 
is quite happy about the change too.” 
Another said, “Since | realize that | 
am not very popular because | can- 
not control my temper, | have been 
trying to exercise more self-control. 
| have more chums now.” 

In a room improvement unit girls 
did something to make their rooms 
more attractive or clothes closets more 
convenient. Dressing tables made of 
orange crates with gay chintz skirts. 
stools and storage boxes of large 
round cheese boxes covered with 
cretonne, accessory boxes, hat stands, 
garment bags, shoe bags, and old 
chairs with a new dress or a tresh 
coat of paint were some of the things 
made. These transformed dull drab 
rooms and made the girls eager to 
apply the paint brush or perform a 
miracle with a bit of cloth and some 
original ideas in other parts of the 
house. In most cases the mothers, too, 
caught a vision of what could be 
done at very little cost. 

During a child care unit in the 
contacts 


eighth grade 
92 


community 


made wherever possible. The 
superintendent of the Chauncey Rose 
School spoke to the class concerning 
the care and suidance given to the 
children in an orphans’ home. Other 
oroups in child care units have made 
loys and given parties for the children 
in the Davy Nursery. In preparation 
lor the parties the girls studied suit- 
alle Oames, stories, and foods for 
the children. 

The home nursing course on child 
cuidance and care which is for senior 
high school girls gave the pupils op- 
portunity to study and visit commun- 
itv organizations such as the Child 
\Vellare the 
losis Society. the Red Cross. the City 


Association, Tubercu- 


sel up by the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. labels on canned 


deter. 
mine the relation between the infor. 


products were studied to 
mation given on the label and the 
centents of the can. This flood Was 
displaved with informative literature 
and placards accompanying. it. An. 
other section studied how to Provide 
adequate lood on dillerent income 
levels. The class was divided into 
GOrOUPS. ach group determined the 
size of the family. the vearly income. 
the and then 


lound the percentage of income which 


place ol residence. 


should be spent for food. Next each 


croup made oul sample menus for d 
list, 


week. made the market and 


Conduc ting a Foods Institute 


lospital. and the Public Health 
Nursing Service. Thus the girls he- 
came familiar with the work of these 
organizations and the relation they 
bear to home and community lile. 
In this present age a girl must know 
more than how to sew a line seam 
She either is 


or will be the purchaser of all house- 


and prepare a meal. 
hold voods. It is not easy to gel full 
value for money spent. Girls must 
learn to be intelligent consumers. In 
the advanced foods class while study- 
ing preservation of food, an extensive 
study olf commercial canning was 
made. Fruits and vegetables were 


oraded according to the standards 


ligured the costs according to the 
local food prices. [he groups work- 
ing with the income ol eight hundred 
dollars or less decided that a family 
of five would have to live where they 
could raise a garden and keep a cow. 
they had not stopped to figure 
the cost of leeding the cow. In addi- 
tion to learning a great deal about 
adequate food at low cost, several ex- 
pressed their appreciation for their 
own homes in which they did not 
have tinancial difficulties. 
Another interesting problem in a 
consumer education unit was carried 
on by a boys’ class. Each boy select: 


ed some commodity in which he was 
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specially interested and made an in- 
lensive study to determine how to be 
a better judge of quality. The intor- 
mation was secured from various rel- 
erences and investigations in local 
stores. and was organized and pre- 
ented to the class. Some especially 
sood findings were given concern- 
ing automobile tires, gasoline. wool 
dothing. 
igothpastes. 

A class problem which is especially 


hats. shoes, soaps, and 


interesting and helpful for girls with 
limited means is the renovation of 
old clothing. Attractive tailored suits 
aut of dad's or hig brother's suits. 
kirts from old coats, blouses from 
worn silk dresses, and a new coat for 
little sister made from big sister's old 
one are only a few of the many ar- 
ticles which were made in an ad- 
vanced clothing class. The same group 
made a study. of ready-made gar- 
ments. Dresses from a local store 
vere borrowed and brought to the 
cdassroom. Construction, style, mate- 
rials, and trimming details were an- 
alyzed and discussed in relation to 
cost. 

An experiment 


of 


suject matter with the social studies 


in integration 
in the junior high school was quite 
successful. During a unit on the study 
of transportation the orange industry 
vas one of the topics studied. A stu- 
dent teecher the 


nomics department taught this phase 


lrom home eco- 
of the unit emphasizing how our food 
supply is creatly lacilitated by mod- 
em means of lransportation. 

Each problem or project described 
has helped to make the pupils more 


ol the al- 


forded them in their own homes and 


conscious opportunities 
communities for practice in improv- 
ing home conditions, in promoting 
better relationships within the family 
group, in doing better the things 
which they had to do anyway, and 


in enjoying life more fully. 


Industrial. Arts 


Philosophy is something that few 
of us do anything about. We hear 
it, read it. and write it—but do we 
practice it? The industrial arts depart- 
ment of the laboratory school has 


assumed an attitude that a philosophy 
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i 


is not worth 


the 


statements sum up what we believe 


net worth practicing 


stating. Therefore following 
and what we try to practice: 
1. The industrial arts area should 


(1) 


provide new and varied experiences, 


lunction in two capacities: to 
and (2) to enrich experiences provid. 
ed in other areas. 

2. Pupils in the junior high school 
are provided contacts with as many 
materials, tech- 


dilferent processes, 


niques, and sources of information 
as possible. On this level emphasis 
is given to the discovery and develop- 
ment of hobbies or interests, crea- 
tiveness, and consumer appreciation. 

3. Students the high 


school should develop efficient work 


in senior 


habits, skills, and knowledge of ma- 


terials, processes, techniques, and use 


3. While integration is not prac- 
ticed to the extent of breaking down 
departments, we do realize its merits 
and practice it when the occasion 
arises. The work in this area provides 
enough flexibility to enable a student 
to make “our work” a part of his 
“other work.” 

6. We believe that no building is 
built. 


lile successful without careful plans 


no vovage completed, no 
hased on past experiences. We there- 
lore plan our courses and follow them 
in so far as it is possible and prol- 
itable. Our courses are flexible and 
much of their actual planning is left 
to the students. In keeping with this 
philosophy the program of industrial 
arts in the laboratory school begins 
in the grades and extends through 


six years of high school. 


ol sources of intormation. Special 
attention is given individual pupils 
on this level in order that their ex- 
periences in this area may he consist- 
ent with their needs as indicated 
ly their educational and vocational 
plans. 

1. The natural interests of pupils 
are recognized at all times in the 
work of this area: however, many of 
the experiences grow out of pupil 


of 


them are planned directly by the 


teacher co-operation and many 


teacher. 


The work in the elementary school 
is handled almost entirely by the reg- 
ular teachers in the various grades, 
the industrial arts teachers serving 
mainly in an advisory capacity. 
When opportunities arise the indus- 
trial arts teacher often helps to plan 
and supervise work on units in which 
he can be of service. In addition one 
reoular class is scheduled for mental- 
ly retarded boys selected from grades 
one to six. Their work is of a home 
mechanics nature, with special em- 


phasis on consumer information and 
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appreciation. Whenever possible this 
group does much of the construction 
work necessary in carrying out units 
in their other school work. 

Following the elementary school 
experiences the boys of the seventh 
crade class study a variety of crafts. 
Such crafts as leather work. wood 
and metal taping, glass painting, cork 
work, metal modeling, model work, 
and archery are taught with the hope 
of developing hobbies and new in- 
terests. A general shop course is of- 
fered in the eighth grade. The 8 B's 
take woodwork and general metal 
(foundry. bench metal, and forging). 
In the 8 A class drawing, sheet metal, 
and electricity are offered. 

The practical arts curriculum for 
boys in the senior high school is de- 
veloped especially for boys who do 
not expect to go to college and who 
are interested in the mechanical and 
industrial activities and desire to se- 
cure experiences that will be of im- 
mediate, practical help to them. 

The curriculum consists of the fol- 
lowing required work: English, 3 
units: mathematics, 1 unit: indus- 
trial arts, 4 units; science, 1 unit: so- 
cial studies, 2 units; health and phys- 
ical education, | unit; and elective, 
1 units. Recommendations are made 
to pupils in the selection of electives 
so as to conform with their educa- 
tional and vocational plans. 

Recognition has been given to the 
needs of girls for experiences in this 
area and as a result a unit course 
has been developed. The contents 
have been very carefully selected and 
ased upon the natural interests and 
recognized needs of girls in the home. 


In the work for all grade levels 
various types of personnel organiza- 
lions are used in order to give the 
pupils experience with this kind of 
responsibility. 

The extent to which any philos- 
ophy can be successfully practiced 
is largely dependent upon the fa- 
cilities available. If one is able to 
huild a shop around a_ philosophy 
rather than a philosophy around a 
shop. he is indeed fortunate. This 
does not mean. however, that when 
huilding either we should overlook 
the possibility that we may someday 
want to alter both. 

The industrial arts department of 
the laboratory school has been very 
fortunate. The rooms were carefully 
planned and tools and machinery 
hought with the purpose of carrying 
out a definite. practical philosophy. 
One other consideration was neces- 
sarily kept in mind. Since this shop 
the “ideal” 


schools of comparable size an at- 


was to approach lor 
tempt was made to keep its facilities 
within the reach of such schools. 

At the present time the industrial 
arts department consumes about 3613 
square leet of floor space divided in- 
to two shop rooms, one small supply 
room, and one office and library com- 
bined. The library contains about 


six hundred volumes besides much 
“free material” and many visual aids 
which indicate the recognition given 
to related and technological phases 
of the work. 

The large shop which is approxt- 
mately 23° x 92° is devoted largely to 
bench metal, 


woodwork, foundry, 


forging. and concrete and is equipped 


with the following light-weight Ma. 


chinery: drill press, small tool grind. 
er, jig saw, wood lathe, metal lathe 
forge. foundry furnace, table Saw, and 
To this shop will be 


added one wood lathe. one metal 


band saw. 
lathe. a grinder for dressing Castings 
and a jointer. This equipment makes 
possible a proper balance between 
hand work and machine work. 

The small shop which is approxi. 
mately 23’ x 40’ is equipped for draw. 
ing. sheet metal, and electricity, In 
this shop there is a combination 
breaker and form roll, a metal shear 
a spot welder, a small post drill, and 
a wiring and burning machine. 

All equipment is movable. which 
provides greater flexibility. The hand 
tools are of standard make and are 
suited to both junior and senior high 
school students. The tools are ade. 
quate for handling twenty-five 
thirty boys in a general shop or up 
to fifteen or more in a_ unit shop 
Most tools are kept in a centrally 
located tool room. 

The program in industrial arts js 
quite extensive and broad in nature— 
it is flexible and vet rather definite 
objectives are established to give it 
direction and stability. Much use is 
made of community resources and we 
feel that such a program makes a 
very definite contribution to the edu- 
cational experiences provided by the 
modern. school in helping hoys and 
their own interests and abilities ‘and 
the complex industrial age in which 
but 


serves as a medium through which 


they live. lor many pupils it 


they are able to interpret school ex- 


periences in other areas. 
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Mathematics 


The mathematics stalf of the labora- 
torv school is conscious of the fact 
hat the speed of life is under the 
control of temperature; that life is 
change, action, and movement; that 
change is constant, and that catalysts 
guide and accelerate change. To ap- 
preciale how constant change is one 
must only study the development of 
an idea. In mathematics changes in 
emphasis on objectives, selection of 
materials, organization of subject 
matter, and methods olf procedure 
have been the greatest in the junior 
high school because it has no tra- 
ditions. The selection is largely on the 
hasis of usefulness in everyday life. 
The method involves intuition and 
experimentation and tends to unily 
withmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

Only the simplest form of math- 
ematics lor immediate practical use 
‘sof value to the masses. The prac- 
tical value of advanced mathematics 
to the indirectly 


through the work of a comparatively 


masses Comes 
lew specialists in the form of new 
discoveries and new inventions. Only 
alew Americans tail to receive bene- 
its from Edison's application ol 
mathematics to electricity. Every man 
needs to count his change and to 
know about borrowing and investing 
installment buying, 


money, about 


about computing his taxes, about 
keeping his personal accounts, about 
insurance, about drawing to a scale, 
about size and shape. and about the 
draph and the formula. 

These involve the fraction as to 
concept, skill, and understanding. It 
is to be seen as an entity as well as 
in its ramilications. Some of the ac- 
tivities of the class in studying the 
lraction have to do with its origin, 
parts, and principles before it is used 
in applications. The word fraction 
comes trom “‘fractio,” a breaking. A 
whole number has been broken up 
into’ parts and so many have been 


taken. One may think of a fraction 
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as an indicated division, a quotient, 
or a ratio. It shows a number to be 
divided by another, or a result ol 
division, or a relation of one number 
to another in size. It has two different 
parts. The terms called the numer- 
ator and the denominator, and the 
lractional sign — the sign of division. 
The purpose of the numerator (from 
numerare—to count) is the answer 
to how many. The purpose of the 
denominator (from de T numerare — 
to call by name) is to name each part, 
show size of part to the whole, and 
tell how many parts the whole has 
Leen divided into. To play the game 
ol fractions it is necessary to have 
rules as strict as those of the officials 
of basketball. If equals are added to 
or substracted from both terms of a 
lraction, its value is changed, if the 
lerms are multiplied or divided by 
equals, its value is not changed. The 
idea of the fraction as a ratio is used 
in per cent—by the hundred or so 
many to the hundred. It is used as a 
ratio when the cook increases or de- 
ceases the recipe. It is used as a ratio 
in measurement, direct and indirect, 
via straight lines to the arcs of greal 
circles to the idea that distance from 
a habitable speck on the universe to 
another planet is measured in light 

Although it is known that a great 
majority of the school population 
eventually will become clerks, auto 
mechanics, machine shop workers, 
farm workers, stenographers, or house- 
wives, that does not mean they should 
not be exposed to some of the things 
of a mathematical nature found in 


mans environment. 


Symmetry is 


lound in leaves, butterflies, snow- 
lakes, and man. Geometric design is 
lound in nature and used by man in 
bd . . 

puildings. If it is at all possible, the 
appreciation of the way in. which 
mathematics enable man to master 
the elements of his material environ- 


ment should be developed. As Dr. 


Elliott says— Our system places too 
much emphasis on teaching the child 
that two and two are four without 
teaching it to him in the light that 
he may he better able some day to 
learn and understand the binomial 
theorem.” If you stray through curios- 
ity into the field of science, there will 
be revealed that man lives in a world 
based on mathematical laws as seen 
in talling bodies, measuring the dis- 
tance to the moon, determining the 
path of a comet, calculating the time 
of an eclipse. or, as in. the case ol 
|. C. Thrupp. predicting earthquakes 
and sun spots—he challenges New- 
ton's law ol gravitation. 

The practical value of mathematics 
It has 


value for the banker if it aids him in 


varies with the individual. 


the solution of his problem and for 
the carpenter when he cuts two pieces 
of timber to fit at right angles. The 
ditch digger will need only a few 
elements of the subject while the 
physicist needs a profound knowl- 
edge. The specialist in the financial 
world needs a knowledge that is ex- 


lensive including the series: 


This is another use of the fraction as 
a ratio, and this type of series is intro- 
duced in the senior high school. It is 
not possible to give the senior high 
school pupil sufficient knowledge to 
make the application but he can be 
taught the elements which underlie 
it. He can get an impression of the 
force and accuracy which will lead to 
an appreciation of the benefits of its 
application to society. He will see 
that the uses extend beyond the ma- 
terial environment into the social en- 
vironment through such studies as 
economics, sociology, and psychology 
which require a knowledge of statis- 
tics. 

The secondary school should give 
those pupils who have a high degree 
of mathematical ability a mastery of 
the elements and methods that will 
make it possible for them to special- 
ize in mathematics and related fields. 
It is essential to master the geometric 
techniques of thinking so that one 
is prepared to think his own way 
through the complex problems he 
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now meets and will later face. The 
ability to formulate a plan of attack 
is more important than the ability to 
recall facts which may be found in 
books. “It is more difficult to be in- 
telligent than to be shrewd, and it is 
certainly harder to generalize wisely 
from information than it is to be in- 
formed.” 

“The kind of world we want to live 
in is a matter of private opinion and 
political ideal.” The more cylinders 
an engine has the more power to 
shorten distance without effort. For 
a student of mathematics a mathemat- 
ical vocabulary is of practical value. 
But the 
books and magazine articles using 


notice non-mathematical 
curve, positive, negative, arcs, graphs, 
diagonals, parallel, “political alge- 
bra.” and “saved from a fall by the 
slide rule.” The thought process in 
mathematics is not different from that 
in other fields. It is based on absolute 
hypothesis. If there is an error in 
reasoning, the conclusion cannot be 
absolute. 

So the uses of mathematics extend 
heyond the material environment into 
the social environment where trained 


a nd 


alyze as well as to gather data are 


intelligence capacity to an- 
indispensable to serious effort to deal 
constructively with the problems of 
society. Although many things are 
matters of taste and opinions, the 
past becomes a means of enrichment 
and understanding of the present. The 
only time in which we like to live is 
the present. The hardest job is to 
get people to look ahead and to quit 
putting off things that deal with the 
future. 

These comments of the mathemat- 
ics staff of the laboratory school at- 
‘tempt, at least in a vague way, to 
show some of the concepts that pupils 
deal with through their classroom ac- 
tivities and the methods used in un- 
derstanding and contributing to their 
position in this mosaic world of ours. 
“In every little theater of life, the 
scenery is set, the players take their 
roles, the plot unfolds.” 


Science 


The dictum of an ancient Spartan 


king has become the fundamental 
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statement. in fact. of its chief ob- 


principle modern education, a 
jective. Agesilaus is reported to have 
said, in substance, that the youth of 
his country should learn to do in 
school those things that they would 
practice when grown up. This state- 
ment with its implications involves 
the seven cardinal principles or ob- 
jectives of education as given in the 
report of the Committee on the Reor- 
ganization of Science in 1920. It is 
in keeping with the modern view that 
education should equip the learner 
to “do better the things that he is 
going to do anyway. or with the 
definition that education consists in 
“knowing the tools of one’s trade and 
how to use them.” In short, it is but 
another way of saying that education 
is the improvement of the individual's 
ability to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment in school and out, which 
adjustment, according to Herbert 
Spencer, is life itself. 

Pursuant to this objective of in- 
culcating the habit of skillful life- 
adjustment in the pupils. the activi- 
ties as outlined below have been used 
in the science department with a rea- 
sonable degree of success: 

Science, Grave SEVEN 

In a survey made by Dr. Malan, 
of the college social studies staff. 
and one of his classes it was disclosed 
that a large per cent of the children 
in our district live in very unattractive 
homes. These children had never been 
conscious of the fact that they them- 
selves could improve their own. sur- 
roundings. This was the occasion for 
introducing a unit in the junior high 
school on “Beautilving Our Homes.’ 

The annual appeal of the city olfi- 
cials to clean up the city makes a very 
good introduction to this unit. Fol- 
lowing a discussion on cleaning up 
the yards and alleys, the children 
are taken on a tour of the neighbor- 
hood to observe the different homes 
to determine why some are more at- 
tractive than others. (On this trip 
taken that 


comment is made about the home olf 


care is no unfavorable 
any child in the group.) These homes 
are compared and from observations, 
discussions, and reference material 
the children set up a standard for 


making homes neat and_ attractive. 


Then each child grades his own home 
py this standard. From this check up 
he begins to plan how to improve his 
vard and his surroundings. 

ihe first step is to make a draw. 


ing of the house and lot showing the 


lrontage and depth of lot. the direc. 
tion the house faces. and the trees 


and shrubs in the yard and along 


the curbing. [ ‘sing what they already 


have as a nucleus they make their | 


plans. lf the child wishes, the teache; 
soes to the child's home and looks 
over the situation and helps the child 
in his planning while actually on the 


eround. The child is encouraged to 


make his plans very simple until he | 


has had experience in taking Care of 


a lawn and flowers. If the task is too | 


difficult, the child may become dis. 


couraged. 


The lollowing are some of the | 


many understandings the children 
develop in this unit: 


|. There are different kinds of soil. 


The county agriculture agent 
will test vour soil and give you 
advice about it. | 

5. Some plants need very fertile 
soil, others do just as well in 
poorer soil. 

variety ol 


4. There is a large 


llowers one can plant and enjoy. 


Some plants must be planted 


every year (annuals), others 
need to be planted only once 
(perennials). 

6. Some plants bloom early, others 


late. 


8. Plants need to be cultivated. 
9. In planting lowers you mus! 
consider height ol plants, color 
of blooms, time of blooming, and 
the kind of soil the plant needs. 
10. Some plants are for 
others for ornament. 
vegetbale garden can he as 
neat and attractive as a flower 
garden. 

Not all but many of the children 
keep their interest in’ their gardens 
and vards. They come back to the 
reference books and the teacher lor 
help and to pass on any experiences 
they think might he interesting. 

Some ol the outgrowths of this 


unit are: 
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|. The children enjoy knowing the 
common plants. 

», They take the responsibility of 
caring lor their yard or part of it. 

35. They enjoy exchanging seeds 
and plants with their friends. 

4. There is a desire to have more 
permanent plantings. 

desire to 


There is a OrOW 


plants in the house during the 
winter. 

0. Nlany parents have begun to 
work with the children in their 
yards. 

7 A home can be kept neat and 
attractive even though it is small 
and unpainted. 

x. Children learn to respect other 
people s property. 

Puysics AND Cremistry, Crrapdes 

AND TWELVE 

Because we belive that real knowl. 
edge is first-hand and information 
second-hand, the emphasis in the 
teaching of the physical sciences ID 
the secondary school is mainly an 
actual. rather than a vicarious, ex- 
perience. 

On several occasions the following 
procedure has been used in the teach- 
ing of the principle ol falling bodies: 

The question is raised in class as 
to which would fall to the ground 
faster, a light or a heavy object. Im- 
mediately conflicting opinions are ex- 
pressed and answers offered. One stu- 
dent suggests making a test by drop- 
ping two objects ol unequal weight 
lrom a point such as a lire-escape or 
window. 

This is done. Students of the class 
act as observers on the ground and 
someone is delegated to drop the ob- 
jects from the decided height. Alter 
the experiment has been made several 
limes, the students return to the class- 
room lor a discussion. Even after hav- 


ing seen the evidence there are. still 
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some doubters just as there were 
when Galileo performed the original 
experiment from the l_eaning Tower 
of Pisa. 

The students themselves then re- 
view the facts and eventually come 
to the conclusion that barring ex- 
perimental errors and some resistance 
lrom the air, the weights of the ob- 
jects do not affect the rate at which 
they fall to the ground. All this is 
done before any “book learning’ on 
the lopic has been undertaken. 

The above activity is given merely 
as an example of the problem-find- 
ing-problem-solving procedure used 
in certain phases of the work. In ad- 
dition to such activities much demon- 
stration individual laboratory 
work is given in both physics and 
chemistry. Throughout the course an 
effort is made to build these subjects 
into the community life of the student 
hy means ol trips to power plants. 
chemical corporations, and water 
works. The lecture and the formal rec- 
itation procedures have been practi- 


( ally discarded. 


Biotocy, Grave Nine 

ln order to foster and encourage 
an active interest on the part of the 
pupils in the plants and animals of 
their environment, the classes in one 
phase of their work organize what 
they have been pleased to call the 
“Discovery Club.” Organized field 
trips are made when feasible. and. in 
liew of such trips by the class as a 
whole. the individuals or groups go 
at will upon “exploring expeditions 
during the week-end. Sometimes they 
are asked to look for specific things, 
as, for example, specimens ol plant 
life that illustrate seed-dispersal. On 
Nlonday they bring in their finds and 
they have “Discovery Day” on which 


occasion each “explorer” exhibits his 


specimens to the class. gives place 
and date of finding, points out strik- 
ing characteristics, discusses any 
special problems connected with the 
lind, and names and classifies his 
specimens, if possible. At this last 
point, especially, the aid of the text- 


book, of references, and of the teacher 
is olten invoked. The “discoverer” 
hands in a record of his “discovery 
which is filed away to his credit. If 
the specimens are deemed worthy of 
a permanent place in our collections, 
they are labelled and stored in their 
proper places. Thus they will be- 
come a part of the “museum” of 
which we now have only the nucleus. 

It would seem that such activities 
as those described above might con- 
tribute to many if not to all the aims 
of science training that make for skill 
ful adjustment to life. Real knowl- 
edse—not mere book learning—which 
Thomas Huxley called a “sham and 
a delusion” is acquired more readily 
lrom a personal acquaintance with 
facts. The habit of the “keen eve and 
the attitude of the “appetized intelli- 
gence are both necessary to the 
sensing of a problem in a given sit- 
uation. The ability of the trained 
mind to discount superstitions and 
untounded beliefs, to trust authentic 
evidence, to overcome prejudice and 
intolerance, to suspend judgment, and 
to think through to the solution of a 
viven problem is one of the most im- 
portant objectives in the teaching of 
science. 

With all these aims or objectives 
in mind the science department in 
the laboratory school tries, at least, 
to olfer the student 
through which he may grow into the 
habits and attitudes of a skilled “‘liv- 


ing technique’ that can well be of 


experiences 


value to him throughout his life. 
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tnglish 


few fundamental principles 
characterize and unily the English 
courses in the laboratory school where 
various methods of instruction are de- 
veloped according to the special in- 
terests of pupils and teachers. Recog- 
nizing the dignity and worth of the 
individual pupil, the teacher plans a 
course that will encourage mental 
and personality growth, the mastery 
of certain language skills that will 
be valuable in everyday living. and 
the appreciation of the fine arts that 
may enrichen experience. 

The English classroom is condu- 
cive to informal and creative activity. 
The room is made pleasant by soft 
drapery at the long windows and 
growing plants on the broad window 
sill. On tinted walls are hung literary 
maps and pictures selected because 
of their appropriateness of subject 
or artistic value. A bulletin board 
along one side of the room displays 
the pupils’ written or illustrative pro- 
jects and the teacher's own material 
lor stimulating interest in related ac- 
tivities. Colorful book jackets above 
the blackboard and open book shelves 
invite the girls and boys to the 
reading of books. 

When a class is in session, the 
degree of informality is in accordance 
with the age of the pupils, the size 
ol the class, and the purpose of the 
particular unit being studied. At all 
times there is a feeling of democratic 
co-operation and parliamentary pro- 


used whenever the sub- 


the 


act as an organized group or club. 


cedure is 
ject) matter permits class to 
During the supervised study period 
there is a kind of “controlled free- 
dom” that allows pupils to move 
quietly around the room so that they 
may use the unabridged dictionary, 
book lists. or reference material and 
have conferences with teacher or 
other pupils. 

Each pupil presents an individual 


problem. At the beginning of the year 
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the teacher becomes well-acquainted 
with each pupil and tries to establish 
rapport that will bring about confi- 
dence in her and a desire to learn. 
a lriendly letter to the teach- 
er or a briet autobiographical paper 
on special interests or hobbies is writ- 
ten during the first week. The pupil 
understands that the purpose of this 
assignment is to introduce him to his 
teacher. Class discussions and per- 
sonal conferences reveal further the 


lamily background, experience. and 


ewe 


needs. In a small school. such as 
the 
may easily he gathered through con- 


ferences with the faculty and parents 


laboratory school, information 


or other members of the family. 
Standard and diagnostic tests are 

used to determine the achievement 

of the pupil and the work that he 


should do toward mastery of the 
skills essential for good speaking. 
reading. and writing habits. The 


course is then planned so that the 
ability and particular needs ol every 


pupil are considered. Superior stu- 


sometimes from 


dents are exempt 
class assignments in order to pursue 
open activities more challenging to 
them. Pupils who are very weak re. 
ceive additional assistance from the 
regular and student teac hers. 
Throughout the year the pupils are 
given opportunities to plan their work 
and evaluate their progress. 

‘today the course in English in- 
cludes lar more than recognition of 
words in reading, spelling, principles 
of grammar and _ rhetoric, penman- 
ship. and study of a small number 
of literary classics. Modern psychol- 
OV. sociology, and economics have 
allected the approach to English and 
have brought about a dillerence in 
emphasis and interpretation of the 
language skills as they may best equip 
living with himself and 


lor 


others. \loreover. the radio, theatre. 


motion picture, newspapers, maga- 


ZINeS, and current literature have 


lbroadened the course to include all 
the 


tions. 


common forms of communica: 

Pupils are encouraged to think for 
themselves. and. by critical analysis 
and comparison, to set up standards 
hy which they may judge the purpose 
and merit of what they see, hear, and 
read. The older pupils learn to rec 
ognize insincerity, biased news, and 


the tremendous intluence of propa- 
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ganda. Also. through the observa 
tion of speaker and audience atti- 
tudes, the pupils learn how to select. 
organize, and present information in- 
terestingly and effectively. Commun- 
ication Is conceived both as a prac- 
tical skill and as a creative art. 
Free reading has important 
place in every English class. AL 
though the books studied by the en- 
lire group are those which the teach- 
or or the state course of study has se- 
lected, those read outside class are 
chosen hy each pupil. There is no 
required list for leisure reading. By 
bringing good books into the room, 
commenting upon authors and _ their 
writing, using bulletin boards for 
providing colorful or clever illustra- 
tions. and arranging for informal 
hook chats among the pupils, the 
teacher suggests that which the pupil 


Book 


reviews have for their purpose shar- 


may enjoy and tind valuable. 


ing both the authors’ and the read- 
ers experiences. Through the free 
reading program, the teacher wishes 
to create a love of reading and an ap- 
preciation of good literature that will 
extend beyond school life. Occasion- 
ally the library becomes the class- 
room as girls and hoys learn to mas- 
ter the library tools. In the modern 
school instruction in the use of the 
library has become a part olf the 
course in English. 

Magazine reading receives recog- 
nition and suidance in the advanced 
classes. Pupils learn more about mag- 
azines by visiting news stands. clas- 
silying magazines according to sub- 
ject, making comparative studies, fol- 
lowing individual or group projects 
in interesting surveys, and reading 
several articles in current periodicals. 
While their knowledge of this market 
of literature is broadened, their sense 
of discrimination. is developed. They 
become wiser consumers as well as 
more intelligent readers. 

Both the radio and the motion pic- 
ture contribute to the English class 
that considers an appreciation of 
these as valuable to the purpose and 
activities of the course. As current 
programs are analyzed, or as recent 
lilms are discussed, pupils easily rec- 
ognize their school activities as a 


part of their life. Such discussions 
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and comments form § the basis for 


much oral and written composition. 
l-urthermore, the enjoyment of seeing 
a motion picture such as Wuthering 
Heights or Captains Courageous and 
of bringing discussion of it informal- 
ly into the classroom frequently leads 
to the voluntary reading of the book. 

Olten units are planned to inte- 
grate related activities so that the var- 
jOUS phases of the subject are vital- 
ized and the whole purpose of the 
course is made signilicant. 

An unusually interesting unit of 
last vear in the laboratory school was 
a project built on the study of David 
Copperfield in the ninth grade class. 
While reading and hecoming famil- 
iar with the life and personality of 
(Charles Dickens. the pupils learned 
_nglish customs and traditions. Dis- 
cussions of four o'clock tea led to 
the suggestion that the class enter- 
tain their parents and faculty with an 
English tea. To the great satislaction 
of the 
( rotchety Miss Trotwood, 
David's Aunt, the official 


hostess, and the children enthusias- 


and class members. 
Betsy 


became 


ouests 


tically searched their story for hints 
and suggestions for the party. 

Through a discussion of social cus- 
toms or etiquette, the class learned 
the duties of host and hostess, the 
responsibilities of entertaining guests. 
and the proper form of introductions. 
Here was also an excellent opportun- 
ity lor study of conversation and good 
speaking. 

The short program, planned and 
presented by the pupils, made use of 
special talents and interests of in- 
dividuals in the class and provided 
a natural opportunity for them to ap- 
pear before others. 

A committee of girls who were tak- 
ing the home economics course pre- 
pared and served the tea. At the 
classroom door assistant hostesses 
welcomed the guests and introduced 
them to members of the class and to 
other ouests. 

In the eleventh grade class, the 
pupils’ interest in dramatics and radio 
initiated a radio unit and a broad- 
cast for American Education Week. 
the problem having been presented 
and discussed in class. Under the 


suidance of the teacher the group 


considered the possibilities otf a va- 
riety. program illustrating school ac- 
tivities, a debate, and a panel dis- 
cussion. It was finally agreed that an 
original play would be far more in- 
teresting and_ effective although it 
would probably require more prep 
aration. 

Before writing the play the pupils 
examined and discussed the princt- 
ples and practices in our present-day 
schools. Curriculum and extra-curric- 
ulum opportunities in the laboratory 
school were briefly studied. Pupils 
thought of reasons for the state re- 
quirement that a child attend school 
until his sixteenth birthday. In ad- 
dition they reviewed their own rea- 
sons for wishing to continue in school 
alter that time. Finally they selected 
as examples a few of the more out- 
standing activities that would serve 
to explain or to illustrate the princi- 
ples of modern education. 

Setting, plot, and characters be- 
came the next problem. To contrive a 
a realistic and natural atmosphere. 
the class decided to build the skit 
around a scene from family life just 
alter the evening meal, the three chil- 
dren representing. in their ages an 
high 


and a college. Relationship hetween 


elementary school. a school. 
school and parents was illustrated 
through the mother's invitation to 
give a talk on education at a Parent- 
Teachers’ meeting. Enlisting the ser- 
vices of her family, she developed 
through the comments and the gener- 
al conversation a concept of modern 
education in principle and practice. 

A general idea of the whole play 
was worked out by the pupils’ think- 
ing of the effective speech for each 
character and dramatic interest. Very 
soon the class realized that character 
through 


quired special techniques in writing 


portrayal conversation re- 
and speaking. 

A special committee met outside the 
class period to finish writing and to 
rehearse. but the whole class was 
in the college studio when the play 
was broadcast. Beyond the actual 
value in composition and dramatiza- 
tion there had come to the group an 
experience in co-operation and a 
realization on the part of the pupils 


themselves of the essential principles 
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of education together with an evalua- 


tion of their own school experiences. 


These units illustrate one of the 
methods whereby the English teacher 
in the laboratory school plans to uni- 
fy the varied activities of the course 
and to make the work an attractive 
and significant part of everyday ex- 


perience. 


foreign Languages 


The laboratory school endeavors to 
oller a program which provides for 
the training of the average American 
high school hoy or girl. While em- 
phasis is given to the so-called prac- 
tical subjects, vet we believe that to 
many students the cultural subjects 
play an important part in their edu- 
cation. 

In the following pages a brief state- 
ment the 


foreign languages that the laboratory 


is given concerning two 


school offers. 

The students of French in the lab- 
oratory school are given an opportun- 
ity to contribute to the fuller life of 
the community through the vocation- 
al, cultural, and recreational values 
which the language possesses. 

The most obvious practical values 
derived from the study of French are. 
of course, its uses as a means of com. 
munication, interpretation, and un- 
derstanding. Since one of the pur- 
poses of our school is to prepare the 
hovs and girls for their future voca- 
tion, the study of French is useful 
in enabling them to secure positions 
in the business world. Students pos- 
sessing a knowledge of this language 
may find positions in government ser- 
vice, department stores, hospitals, li- 
braries, banks, millinery shops. and 
hotels. In such professions as medi- 
cine, journalism, radio announcing. 
and teaching a knowledge of French 
is a distinct advantage. 

The study of French enables the 
student to become acquainted with 
the intellectual and cultural life of 
the French people. In other words it 
promotes national understanding and 
helps the student to acquire a cosmo- 
politan viewpoint. 

One of the major objectives in the 
program of American education is 


wholesome leisure 
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employment of 


time. The high school student who 
is studying French has a fine oppor- 
tunity for such enjoyment in after- 
school life by reading or continuing 
the study of that language. 

With these purposes in view, the 
direct method has been emphasized in 
the laboratory school. The reading 
material has been carefully selected 
in order to give the pupil the oppor- 
tunity to hear, learn, and master this 
material. (Great care is given to 
French pronuciation for the ability to 
pronounce well creates a desire to 
use a foreign tongue and to learn 
more olf the people whose medium 
of expression. it has been for centu- 
ries. Great is the variety of cultural 
activities which make the study of 
French as profitable as possible. For 
his reading the student of French 


a 


has at his disposal books based on 
foreign civilization, fiction, biography, 
travel. and history as well as French 
newspapers and periodicals. Photo- 
sraphs, posters, post card views, trav- 
el-folders. guidebooks, programs, 
menus, catalogs, models, dolls in cos- 
tumes, stamps, coins, children’s books 
offer a variety of sources for the prep- 
aration of scrapbooks, models, and 
collections by the students which can 
le used in school exhibits. Visits to 
museums, libraries, churches, stores 


and shops. restaurants, and foreign 


quarters are suggested. The students 
are encouraged to attend films in the 
foreign language, to listen to foreign 


opera 
whenever 


radio programs including 


broadcasts concerts 
possible. 

Many types of projects are carried 
out in a French classroom in addition 
to the regular study of the language. 
Projects on famous castles or 
churches, museums, a river, a city~ 
its life and tradition; great men of 
the country: pictures, post cards from 
lrips;: contributions to science and in- 
vention; history, as told by postage 
stamps and coins; contributions of a 
foreign language to English. 

As part of a project on French art 
by the French Club of our school, 
the students discussed and_ studied 


paintings by Millet. Puvy de Cha- 


vannes, Lebrun. (Corot. and others. 
Then 


with the co-operation of the 
department. a program of tab- 
leaux, 
ol the 


a convocation and lor local organiza | 


lions. 
The Latin department of the lab- 


oralory school is endeavoring to de- 


velop a fuller and richer understand- 
ing of our lile today. Through a study 


ol the language, customs, and the 


political, social. and economic attai?- | 


ments of the Roman people we are 
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able to understand the contributions 
‘ 

made to civilization by the people. 
imaginary trips 


By means ol 
through Rome and the adoption of a 
Roman hoy and girl, the students of 
the first year class are given an oOp- 
portunity to study the various phases 
of Roman lite. A study ot the lives ol 
famous Romans leads students to be- 
come acquainted with such qualities 
gs patriotism, courage, fortitude, in- 
tegrity in public life. uprightness in 
private lite. obedience to authority. 
lrugality. simplicity. a feeling for jus- 
tice. and pride in worthy achieve. 
ment. 

To help them with the solution ol 


present-day social, political, and 


economic problems the students of 


the Cicero class study such problems 
as comparison of the aims of political 
methods in Rome with present meth. 
ods, comparison. of the aims cf po- 
litical parties in the Roman state with 
present political parties, Comparison 
of social relormers and radicals with 
representatives of radical and labor 
parties today. comparison of ancient 
and modern class struggles. With the 
development of an historical perspec- 
tive with reference to political and 
economic background. with constant 
comparison with present-day condi- 
tions, and with the development of a 
right attitude toward social institu- 
lions, we hope to train flor better 
cUzenship. 

The study of Latin in high school 
helps to meet the need of an Amer- 
ican student to extend his linguistic 
horizon by discovering that the more 
he learns about the important ances- 
tor of English the better he can un- 
derstand and use many English 
words. A study which enlarges the 
vocabulary and leads to a more dis- 
criminating use of words is beneficial 
lo all groups ol students. For this 
reason a great deal of emphasis is 
placed upon derivatives. Students are 
assigned such [atin words as school, 
lamily, human body, lor which they 
lind all the possible English deriva. 
lives. Notebooks in which the stu- 
dents write a list of Latin derivatives 
lound in English. history, music, sci- 
ence, mathematics. newspapers, and 
magazines are kept. Not only deriva- 


lives are listed but also such common 
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expressions and abbreviations as 
A. D.. A. M., i. e.. P. S.. via. 

Another one of the purposes of the 
latin department is to make the Lat. 
in of practical value to the students 
ly helping them interpret the “‘so- 
called” commonplace things about 
them. Advertisers assume that their 
readers have a knowledge ol classical 
mythology. By means ol imaginary 
trips through magazines and news- 
papers and actual trips in the com- 
munity, students find that we can 
sleep on Argos sheeting, starch with 
Argo starch, write letters on Venus 
Writing paper with Venus pencils, 
ond buy the Flyqeia Magazine al 
the Parnassus Book Shop. For the 
cook there are the Vulcan gas range 
and Hercules matches. lor the beauty 
specialist there are Venus curling 
irons and Pandora powder, for the 
baby there are the Hygeia nursing 
lottle and the Jupiter hot water bot- 
tle. for the autoist there is the Hades 
hot water heater. Through the study 
ol mythology the students learn the 
signilicance of the picture of Mler- 
cury found at the florists, at the tele- 
sraph office. and on top of a local 
bank. An interpretation of the many 
other phases of everyday life is con- 
tinued through all four years in an 
endeavor to make life a little richer 
lor each individual. 

\Vhile some phases of the study 
ef Latin may be emphasized more 
than others in certain vears, at no 
lime is the study of the language it- 
self neglected. Throughout the en- 
lire course attention is given to all 
the phases, and each year a constant 
ellort is made to adapt the subject 
matter to the practical needs and 
varving abilities of the students. 

In conclusion we may Say that the 
study of a toreign language contri- 
hutes to a better command of the 
english language through the habits 
ol accuracy, the proper appreciation 
of orammatical forms, and the de- 
sire lor precise expressions of thought. 
In other words. the purpose of foreign 
language study is not only to develop 
linguistic skill in) various ways. but 
to enable the pupil to understand 
the geographical and historical im- 
portance, the institutions, and the 


customs ol that particular country. 


This will help him to acquire a COs- 


mopolitan viewpoint and to make 
profitable use of his leisure time. 
Thus the values of cultural subjects 
seem to become of a practical nature 
at a time when intellectual interests 
must go hand in hand with commer- 
cial and political if we are to under- 
stand the people we are living with 
end do our share towards world har- 


mony. 


Social Studies 


Three vears ago the faculty and 
administrators of — the laboratory 
school developed a philosophy of ed- 
ucation for the community in which 
they work. The article’ set forth two 
sionilicant trends—one of these heing 
the demand for a changed school the- 
Ory and practice to meet the needs 
cl a democratic society and the other 
cing a demand for sane experimen- 
tation in school practices. 

The first of these trends has been 
adopted by the social studies group 
as its particular responsibility “in de- 
veloping an informed citizenry. aware 
of the historical and geographical 
backgrounds, and familiar with the 
political, economic, and social insti- 
tutions of the world in which. we 
live.” 

\Ve are convinced now that our 
teaching of the social studies needs 
to be more dynamic, more vital, and 
more functional if we are to give to 
our young citizens of today a kind 
of preparation that will help them 
meet the many and varied problems 
in their rapidly changing world. 

The units of work that are reviewed 
briefly in this article have been 
taken from the daily work of the 
seventh, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
to show: 

|. Co-operation among the individ- 
uals in a class to develop a demo- 
cratic government for the group. 

2. Co-operation among people in 


the United States to develop a demo- 


The laboratory School of the In- 
diana State Teachers College,” The 
Teachers College Journal, Vol. IX, 
No. 2 (November, 1937), p. 19. 

‘Editor's Page. Social Education. 


Nay. 1937, Vol. Il, No. 5. 
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cratic government for the United 
States. 


3. Co-operation among people of 
the United States to keep democrat- 


ic government working. 


Seventh grade pupils in our school, 


iry to think of a slogan and a pass- 
word for the group. 

4. Have all members of the class 
lo bring in suggestions or designs 
lor a group emblem. 


5. Have the members of the class 


as in other schools organized on the 
SiX-SIX plan, generally find themselves 
in a maze of new situations that ol- 
ten become overwhelming to the in- 
dividual for several weeks alter the 
opening of school. So many habits 
and attitudes that have been devel- 
oped in the elementary school for 
conduct in a single classroom seem to 


be inadequate in meeting the new 
problems and situations that arise; 
therefore, an earnest effort is made 
to have each individual in the class 
identily himself very quickly as a 
member of some important group. 
The group. of course, that offers the 
most immediate aid is the class group. 

The seventh grade class this year 
set up the following list of activities 
for the group to do the first two 
weeks of the term: 

1. Have each member of the class 
get the autograph, the address. the 
telephone number, and_ the special 
talents of each classmate. 

2. Have all members of the class 
try to think of a name for the group. 


3. Have all members of the class 
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who wish to do so to write a Song 


for the group. 


6. Have the members of the clas 


who wish to do so to write a poem 


lor the group. | 

7. Have the members of the class 
to draw up a list of activities thal 
can be carried on this vear to make 
the school proud ol the group. : 

8. Have the members of the class 
to work out some rules to suide the 
oroup. 

Space will not permit a detailed 
discussion of the interest, the effort. 
the good will, and the happiness that 
poured into the class work the lirst 
two weeks of the term. Suffice it to 
say there has come into being in the 


laboratory school the Junior Syea- 


more Club with the slogan, “The 


Junior Sycamores Together.” 
The pass word, NICAB, linally Was 


made from the hidden letters taken 


lrom the three words in the name o| 
the Group. Hanging in the front ol 
the room is the emblem. a_twelve 
inch model of a sycamore tree made 


of svcamore wood and designed by 


the one hoy in the group who had 


had dilficulties the vear before in 
Doyne Coombes Our Yycamores 
Andantino 
Qsround our school the) syc-a-mores grow, |Heave Ho!| Heave Ho! | 
We mind the vules,For|\we will be proud of our school, |Heave Ho!| Heave He! 
. 
John Frisehman The Sycamore Juniors 
alleyetto 
We're the| boys and girls of tha yca-more clasg Very Stud-i-ous and sure to pass vin 
; — 


howor-able de-pend-a-blejclean and neal. we 


Sy¢-a-more Ju-niors| can't be beat. 


— 
The Teachers College Journal 
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assuming responsibilities. Perhaps the Articte V cause the youth in the secondary 


one | nost happiness has come to the group Nleetings of this club shall be held = <chool has reached the stage in his 
lass from the singing of the lively class every Friday at 8:30 a. m., il pos- career when it is essential that a 
oe songs that appear on page 102. sible. knowledge of his responsibility to so- 
The most comprehensive activity ArticLte VI ciety is made understandable to him. 

lass proved to be the making of a con- Some ol the rules for this club shall — It. therefore, becomes eneananed in 
hal stitution that was worked out in the he: 7 teaching United States history in the 
ake | regular class periods by means ol a P Try to study earnestly. eleventh grade to deal concretely with 
| simple parliamentary procedure. he 2. Try to do the best work we — such periods of national development 

lass | Constitution of the United States was can. as will make self-explanatory the pro- 
the used as a model for the group s con- >. Irv to obey the rules of the found respect that the students 
stitution. Such concepts as constitu- school. should have for the people whose 

led tion, preamble, majority, minority, 1. Try to be present and on time eames made possible the document, 
ort amendment, power of veto, and — each day. the ¢ onstitution of the United States. 
hat others were developed and used. The “J Try to be polite at all times. Phe unit of work which deals with 
irst Constitution has been signed and 6. Try to keep our halls and room — the historical approach to the Con- 
to framed and is hanging with the em- quiet and clean. stitution is called The Basis ol 
the blem in a prominent place in the so- yf Try to take care of ourselves. American Life’ which involves a 
ca. cial studies classroom. The docu- 8. Try to be pleasant most of the study of the historical e-Paadl 
he ment speaks lor itself— time. ceding the formation of the Union 
a | CONSTITI TION OF THE Q). bry to follow the directions and a detailed study of the Constitu- 
SYCAMORE CLUB given to us. tion. Attention is given to the 
= IL 1Q. to have our materials when _ ization and personnel of the Constitu- 


they are needed. tional Convention where fine ex- 


PREAMBLE 


1 \We. the members of the Junior l1. Try to use our time in the amples of unselfish lovalty, broad- 
Ave Sycamore Club. in order to be bet- right — mindedness. and compromise are 
| school citizens. to Lo 2. Try to be loval to our school. found. The document is then studied 
by | ciable students, and to be better 15. Try to make our school proud in great detail. Finally some appre- 
vad | speakers. do ordain and establish this of us by working well together. ciation of the rights, privileges, and 
in | constitution for the Junior Sycamore Articce VII opportunities offered by a democratic 


Amendments to this constitution government is stressed. 


dub. 


may he suggested by a two-thirds To supplement the formal mate- 


ARTICLE | 


vote of the club. providing the regu- rials used in teaching the history of 


—— The name of this club shall be the 
Junior Sycamore Club. 
Ho! Articie Il 


The members of this club shall be 


lar teacher is present when the vote the Constitution, a facsimile of the 


is taken. The teacher shall have the original document and an illuminat- 


right to object to any amendment ed-lettered copy of the Constitution 


| proposed hy the members. The club in booklet form are examined, library 
the pupils. the student teachers, and 
ame Shall have the right to pass an amend-_ relerences are consulted, appropriate 
the regular teacher of the seven d ch 
ment over the teachers veto by a cartoons, posters, graphs, and charts 
social studies class. 


= 
+ Aencux 
shall 


club, but 


three-fourths vote. are made, and famous portraits and 
pictures of the period are studied. 
Although. at this stage, the pu- 


pils 


This constitution was signed on the 


be no dues for this 


twenty-fifth day of September in the 


lunds may be collected 


have actually co-operated to 


| l we vear of our Lord, one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-nine. develop a democratic government for 


AW 


Articie IV 
The olficers of this club shall be 
a president, a vice-president, and a 
secretary-treasurer. 
Section 1. The officers of this club 
shall perform the usual 
duties of their respec- 


tive offices. 


~ 


The officers of this club 
shall 
four weeks. 


Section 3. The officers of this club 


Sex tion 2 


serve term of 


shall be elected by se- 
cret ballot and a major- 


itv vote. 
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Seal 


Signatures 


The importance of giving students 
the opportunities for practicing demo- 
cratic principles in their every day 
home, school, and community groups 
cannot be over estimated, but prac- 
tice alone will not round out the ex- 
perience. Students must be given a 
basis for an understanding of how 
these principles have been evolved for 
our present society. An historical ap- 
proach to the second objective set up 
in the beginning of this paper is het- 


ter done in the eleventh grade, he- 


the class group and have actually 
studied and appreciated the type of 
co-operation practiced by the build- 
ers of the Constitution of the United 
States. another type of experience is 
essential, that of seeing democracy 
as it is working today. 

In order that democratic govern- 
ment as set up in the United States 
may function, it is necessary that cit- 
izens understand the responsibilities 
and privileges accompanying it in 
order that they may have some basis 
lor measuring democratic practices. 


This involves an understanding of the 
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philosophy of democracy as contrast- 
ed with the other philosophies such 
as fascism and communism. The priv- 
ileges enjoyed in a democracy are 
made concrete and real. A conscious- 
ness of the responsibility that each in- 
dividual citizen must bear, if the de- 
sirable privileges olfered by a demo- 
cratic government are to be retained, 


In addition 


the future citizens are given some 


is stressed continually. 


techniques for analyzing governmen- 
tal practices, for understanding how 
public opinion operates, and for un- 
derstanding 


function. 


how political parties 

The political philosophies of fas- 
cism, communism, and democracy are 
taught first. The basic concepts are 
developed through class discussion 
based on uniform reading in texts 
and magazines, special reports. illus- 
trations from current news, and vo- 
cabulary drills. 

then the privileges enjoyed by the 
individual in a democratic govern- 
ment are brought out by a compara- 
tive study of outstanding govern- 
ments of the world. No teacher is 


sure that students really appreciate 
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olfered 


democratic government, but written 


the privileges them by a 


expression in the form of a theme 
or summary may he prool that the 
student has an understanding of how 
he can co-operate with others to make 


a democratic form of government 
function tor the good of all. 
Propaganda accompanies the ac- 
tivities of all sovernments. lo deter- 
mine whether it is good or bad, illus- 
tration alter illustration is torn into 


the 


pil is able to formulate a procedure 


its component parts until pu- 
lor analysis of propaganda. How to 
combat propaganda is taught by the 
same method. An understanding ol 
what public opinion ts, what factors 
enter into its formation, the agencies 
that help to crystallize it, also. are 
taught by means of discussions based 
on reading, by interpretation of polls, 
charts, and graphs, by showing the 
public's reactions, and by an analy- 
sis of many illustrations. 

As the political party is a well- 
organized institution growing out ol 
dillerences in public opinion, a study 


is made of the nature, function. com 


position, organization, and Practice; 


ol political parties. The topic offer. 
opportunities for drill in many forms 
of written work, particularly outlin. 


ing, chart making, and note making 


lo summarize the unit's work each 


student is asked to organize and 


de. 


liver a twenty to thirty minute talk 


on the topic. “How the People of the | 
L'nited States Can Keep emocrati, 


Crovernment Working.” 

Nore time and more thorough 
study are given to the three units 
reviewed briefly in this paper than 
lo any other units taught in the Social 
studies curriculum with the hope that 
the pupils will have an inherent 
desire— 

|. lo co-operate with other indi. 

viduals in different groups to de. 


velop democratic principles, 


2. To appreciate the co-operation 
that was needed to develop a 
democratic form ol governmen| 
lor the United States. 

3. To co-operate with other indi. 


viduals in making democrati 
pring iples lunction today in the 
L'nited States. 
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We believe that the pupil must 
he educated physically as well as 
mentally in terms of himself as well 
as in terms of the social group in 
which he lives. This education should 
‘nclude the development of hobbies 


We that 


every child possesses in some degree 


and avocations. believe 
the ability to create, and we must try 
to provide the opportunity for him 
to find himself and his natural abil- 
ities. 

Physical education is a part of the 
laboratory school curriculum from the 
first grade through the tenth grade. 
It is organized to make provision for 
sequence. The facilities for teaching 
physical education are a boys’ gym- 
nasium and a girls’ gymnasium each 
x 352, large dressing rooms, 
shower rooms, storage rooms, toilet 
rooms, and instructors’ offices. In- 
the 
planned by the department are ac- 
skill 


and stunts, rhythms, intramural and 


cluded vearly programs 


tivities in sports, games, tests 
varsity athletics, health instruction, 
health service, salety education, and 


co-educational recreation. 


In the study of housing conditions 
made of the laboratory school district 
in 1936, it was found that 34 per 
cent of the homes had no bathrooms. 
The facilities for showers have thus 
filled a need in the lives of many of 
the pupils. Fach pupil is required to 
take a shower following each period 
ol physical activitiy. In this same 
study it was found that many homes 
had no front vard and many of the 
back vards were unsuited for play. 
As the school is located in a down- 
town district, there are no play- 
grounds and only one small park. 
With the limited space where pupils 
the 


development of recreational activities 


may play away from traffic. 
has been an important responsibility 


ol the department. 


Program for Girls 


In addition to the activities offered 
in the regular class instruction period, 
a well-balanced intramural program 
has been olfered to every girl in the 


junior and senior high school. The 


intramural program for girls has been 
Association. This association tries to 
promote programs of athletic and rec- 
that shall 


their needs and stimulate interest in 


reational activities meet 
activities that will be suited to their 
ages and capacities. It gives all of 
them the opportunity to enjoy the 
games they like. Each girl will have 
the opportunity to make social con- 
tacts, to develop a group spirit, to 
practice leadership, and to develop 
skills which will carry over into the 
leisure time of adult life. 

The objectives of the Girls’ Athlet- 
ic Association are to give each girl 
an opportunity to engage in some 
type of healthful physical activity, to 
provide opportunity for large groups 
to take part in active competition, to 
citizenship 
play. 
truthfulness, courage, and to provide 


develop _ leadership, 


through sportsmanship, fair 


for the use of leisure time. 

The activities offered during the 
year include deck tennis, volley-ball. 
rhythms, table tennis, basketball, ap- 
paratus and stunts, skating, bicycling, 
track, golf, 
swimming. These activities are car- 
ried on by the Girls’ Athletic Asso- 


ciation council which is made up of 


baseball. tennis, and 


the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and the chairman of each of the 
sport fields. All of these girls are 
elected by the entire membership. The 
sport chairman is responsible for her 
sport during its season. She helps 
pick teams, arrange tournaments, and 
officiate. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association is 
primarily an athletic organization but 
it also has a social side. Play days 
are held for the other state associa- 
tions at which time one hundred fifty 
lo two hundred girls get together for 
a day of recreation and sociability. 
Recreation nights and mixers are 
planned by the girls in which the 
boys and girls enjoy wholesome rec- 
reational activities. This vear the lab- 
oratory school is publishing the state 
news letter called Sportingly Yours. 
[-ach school sends news of its group 
to our association and our staff com- 


piles and edits the letter. 
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Program for Boys 


The height, weight, age exponent 
system’ is employed in dividing the 
boys from the seventh to the twelfth 
grades, inclusive, into major and mi- 
nor classifications. Lists are posted of 
the names of boys in each group. 

The major and minor classifica- 
tions are adhered to with only two 
exceptions. One deviation is for the 
boy in the major class who has little 
ability or capacity and cannot com- 
pete successfully with the boys in his 
group. It is necessary for all teams in 
the major league to approve him be- 
fore he is permitted to play in the 
minor circuit. The other variation is 
for the exceptional boy in the minor 
classification. If a major league team 
desires his services he is permitted 
to advance to the higher organization. 

This method of classification tends 


toward more even competition for 
both boys and teams, which in turn 
aids in maintaining interest. effort. 
and self-improvement. 

The teams 
scheduled by a combination of the 


ladder tournament idea and league 


in each league are 


play. 
The teams are first arranged ac- 
cording to the time they are formed 


and handed the 


into intramural 


Achievement 


‘Physical Education 
and Neilson. 


Scales: Cozens, Trieb, 
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That is. the first team 


signed and entered starts at the top 


manager. 


and the team turned in last begins 
at the bottom. A new team may join 


the league at any time during the sea- 


son of a particular sport. 


The team schedules are posted as 
play proceeds. However, at the be- 
ginning team one plays team two; 
team three plays team four; team five 
plays team six; etc. Thereafter the 
rounds following are made up by per- 
the of the 


previous rounds to play the teams 


mitting winning teams 
above them in the ladder standing, 
while the losing teams play the teams 
below them. The number one team, 
therefore, does not have a regular 
league game every other round and 
to avoid penalizing it in this matter, 
the team is given an opportunity to 
play a second varsity team or a choice 
of intramural all-stars. 

\WVith this scheme of play one can 
surmise that as the schedule proceeds 
the competition is destined to increase 
lor the winners and decrease for the 
losers. 

The professional baseball contract 
idea is used in the arrangement of 
team personnel. Each hoy in school is 
considered a free agent in a_ sport 
gives to every boy the opportunity 
until he signs to play with or to man- 
age a team. His contract is binding 
with that team until he is legally re- 


leased. 


Any boy that is a free agent may 


organize a team for himself if he 
can get the required number of play. 


ers to sign with him in that Sport 


(i. e.. seven in basketball, twelve in 
softball, etc.). Once a 


team contracts are turned in to the | 


manager 


intramural Manager all contracts are | 


binding. A manager has the Option 


of releasing any player and of secur. 
ing replacements. An official release | 
must be filed and, when once filed, 
that player cannot be re-signed by 
that manager. | 

A player cannot quit a team and | 
join another one unless his manager | 
has officially released him or has Vio- 


lated the rule of playing said player 


less than the minimum requirement 
in each game. 


system of signing contracts 


of selecting his manager. Therefore 
the boys desiring to be leaders must 


use good leadership qualities or they 


lind it hard to get players to sign with 
traits or they will be released by their 
must employ acceptable “tollowship” 
traits or they will be released by their 
leaders. Both managers and players 
are constantly in a_ position of trial 


and must do their hest in order to 


hold their status. 


This set-up for intramurals is truly 
democratic in nature and follows con- 
ditions of life situations as they ex: | 


ist today. 
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BuRCH, GLADYS and Wo.LcoTt, JOHN. 
A Child’s Book of Famous Co‘nposers. 
_§. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 1939. 184 pp. 


Any child struggling through the 
first piano lessons or any adult who 
has found joy in good music will de- 
light in Burch and Wolcott’s simple 
tales of the great composers. The 
child may dream of one day _ be- 
coming a Beethoven or Bach and the 
adult will find his pleasure in a Haydn 
symphony or a Verdi opera a little 
richer for having read the story of the 
composer. 

Twenty of the world’s most famous 
composers are included. With each 
narrative of the musician’s life and 
works is an excellent portrait. The 
authors have continued to keep interest 
alive throughout every sketch. The 
childhood of each composer is especial- 
ly emphasized—not alone because the 
hook is written for children, but be- 
cause most of the great composers be- 
gan their musical careers very early in 
childhood. Mozart, it will be recalled, 
was the wonder of Europe before he 
was ten; Bach, Schubert, Hayden, and 
Liszt were among those who were recog- 
nized as great musicians before they 
reached their teens. Chopin, of course, 
is as familiar a child prodigy as any. 

Almost like fairy tales these short 
narratives must grip chidhood’s imag- 
ination with the strange exploits of 
these deathless musicians who played 
and composed music and even made 
musical instruments at an age that 
finds most children wrestling with the 
alphabet and taking their first 3-5-3, 
1-3-1 fingering exercises on the piano. 
The elders, too, will glow over these 
musical wonders and will remember a 
little better the works of each of the 
musicians so that the next time they 
go to a concert they won’t be attribut- 
ing the Kreutzer “Sonata”? to Brahms 
or the “‘Waltz of the Flowers” to Schu- 
bert. 

Typographically the book is a treat. 
The type is large and the margins are 
generous. There will be music lovers 
to be sure who will quarrel with the 
authors for having omitted some favo- 
rite; there can be, however, no deny- 
ing the rights of those that were in- 
cluded. For most people the only 
regret will be that the book is not 
longer. It must inevitably make them 
more appreciative of the world’s great 
music. 

—J. E. Grinnell 
Indiana State Teachers College 


DOLCH, EDWARD WILLIAM. A Manual 
for Remedia Reading. Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, 1939. 166 pp. 


Dr. Dolch has taken a very sane 
point of view in his book, A Manual 
for Remedial Reading. Instead of its 
being another. technical treatise on 
clinical methods of dealing with ex- 
treme reading disabilities, it is full of 
practical suggestions in both diagnosis 
and re-training for use by the average 
classroom teacher in handling the aver- 
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age retarded reader. Dr. Dolch does not 
minimize the need for reading clinics, 
but he does recognize that for each stu- 
dent who needs a clinic specifically 
there are a large number who need 
common-sense, pratical instructfon, 
perhaps of an individual nature, in the 
area of reading. He has fractionated 
the book to deal with such topics as 
remedial reading for primary grades, 
poor readers in the middle and upper 
grades, remedial reading in high school, 
testing and remedial reading, and pre- 
vention of reading difficulties. It is 
probable that highly skilled teachers 
will find little in this book that is new 
to them, but they may find it helpful 
to discover this information put so 
succinctly into one small volume. 


—Dorothy M. Davis 
Indiana State Teachers College 


FEDDER, RUTH. A _ Girl Grows 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1939. 235 pp. 


“Teen age’’ girls are the subject of 
many books of psychology, but this 
book on psychology was written just 
for them in their own language. Miss 
Fedder, Guidance counsler, the Elkins 
Park Junior High School, Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania, has used her many years 
of experience dealing with girls and 
their problems to write this book, A 
Girl Grows Up, for the girl herself. 

Not only is the book valuable be- 
cause it presents to the girl her prob- 
lems, but also because it gives her ex- 
amples of the solving of problems 
similar enough to her own that the sol- 
utions can be adapted to meet her own 
problems. They are the problems every 
girl encounters; the solutions will tend 
to help each girl grow into a_ well- 
rounded, wholesome individual. How to 
get along with people—her parents, her 
girl friends, boys, and the world—is 
one of the solutions that will help a 
girl the most. 


Teachers and administrators dealing 
with girls of high school age will find 
the book a valuable resource. They will 
want it—or several copies of it—on 
their bookshelves for reference. Par- 
ents will want to read it and then 
give it to their daughters to read. High 


Up. 
Inc., 


school libraries should inelude it on 
the “‘must’’ list. 
MITHCHELL, ELMER D. IJ/ntramural 


Sports. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York, 1939. 324 pp. 


This book is an enlarged revision of 


Intramural Ath etics which has been 
used since 1925. It has been complete- 
ly rewritten; new illustrations have 
been used; and the material has been 
brought up-to-date by including new 
ideas, methods, and philosophy of in- 
tramural sports. 

A brief review of its contents shows 
its value as a text and guide for the 
rapidly growing activity in many of 
our schools in the department of physi 
cal education. There are chapters de- 
voted to the background of intramural 
sports, what are considered as intra- 


mural sports, the stages in their de- 
velopment, the administration of these 
sports, the necessary personnel, and 
their duties. After these the author 
discusses the development of a _ pro- 
gram, units of competition, schedule- 
making, time allotment, scoring, rules, 
regulations, intramural sports for wom- 
en and girls, and awards. The final 
chapter deals with some special ad- 
ministrative problems such as facilities, 
fees, equipment, reports, and records. 
“Sports for all” and “sports for 
sport’s sake” are the keynote of the 
intramural movement. This book will 
help you install a progressive program 
in your school and college. 
—David A. Glascock 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


WESSEL, PAUL. Physick. Ernest Rein- 
hardt Publishing Company, Munchen, 
Germany, 1938. 514 pp. 


This volume, produced primarily for 
the student of the technical school and 
university, offers the elements of 
physics with a commendable compact- 
ness and completeness. In the clarity 
and methodicalness of its exposition is 
evinced a scholarly and scientific pro- 
cedure. The principles and the appli- 
cation of these principles find further 
explanation in clear illustrations and 
diagrams paralleling the written con- 
tent, in the application of stress in the 
particularly important phases, in a 
brief recapitulation of the broad lines 
of the matter. The tables at the end 
of the book are of a working fullness. 
As a suitable culmination to the work 
there is an abundance of well-arranged 
questions (about fifteen hundred) rel- 
ative to the matter. These questions 
are interesting and helpful to the stu- 
dent; they are prime and embrace the 
greater part of the material read, fre- 
quently desiring an association of 
varied principles. Hints as to their 
answers are given likewise. Dr. Wes- 
sel’s language is full, powerful, yet as 
clear as his illustrative sketches. The 
material is excellentlly proportioned 
and introduced. (Written in German.) 

—S. F. Trybulski 
Indiana State Teachers College 


GALLAGHER, E. C. Wrestling. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 
1939. 91 pp. 


One of the oldest sports in the world 
is wrestling and I find Mr. Gallagher’s 
book exceptionally clear and concise. 

The fundamental elements pertain- 
ing to wrestling are clear and well- 
illustrated and are taken from angles 
that best show the various holds and 
techniques. The book is organized in 
a logical and natural sequence, for ex- 
ample, starting with the take-downs 
and working through the various 
phases of wrestling as one would in 
an actual contest. 

Knowing how important the rudi- 
ments of wrestling are, the author im- 
presses me by staying to the simple 
but essential fundamentals; he does 
not attempt to incorporate the so-called 
fancy tricks that are seldom used. 
Thorough mastery of the techniques 
illustrated in this book, and _ with 
everything being equal, one could be- 
come a formidable wrestler. 

The book is more than worth the 
dollar and will benefit both the be- 
ginning and experienced wrestler. 
W. E. Marks 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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Convocation Program Prepared By fllusic Appreciation Class 


I. Announcer (steps out of lyre) ) 


a. Welcome to school and introduction to program 


b. Program notes for first group 


Il. Band 


Staged in front of second traveler 


II]. Announcer a. Introduces choral group 
b. Program explanation 
IV. Senior Girls Glee. Staged in front of first traveler 


V. Announcer a. Introduces orchestra 


b. Program notes 


VI. Orchestra Pit 


VII. Announcer a. Introduces junior girls 
b. Program notes 
VII. Junior Girls Glee Staged in front of first traveler 


IX. Announcer as before 


X. Mixed Chorus Staged in front of first traveler 


4 I Announcer as before 


XII. Band 


Staged in front of first traveler 


3. Emotional stability 


IV. ATTITUDE 
A. Toward the Job 
1. Alertness 
2. Enthusiasm 
3. Objectivity 


B. Toward Fellow-workers 
1. Courtesy 
2. Considerateness 


3. Co-operativeness 
V. CHARACTER ATTRI- 
BUTES 
A. Dependability 


1. Trustworthiness 


2. Discretion 


3. Punctiliousness 
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(Continued from Page 91) 


ws 


Self-possession and control under or- 
dinary circumstances and under pres- 
sure. 


Indicating an intelligent curiosity. 

At all times. 

Ability to view the job as dissociated 
from personalities in it. Ability to ac- 
ay criticism and praise constructive- 
y. 


l'nder any and all provocation. 


. OF the opinions, preferences, idiosyn- 


crasies. and limitations of others. with 
disregard for idle gossip. 


. With subordinates and superiors. 


In one's entire profesional relationship 
with fellow workers. In one’s willing- 
ness to ‘follow through” a_ piece of 
work to its satisfactory conclusion. In- 
tegrity. 

In the handling of confidential infor- 
mation. 

In the carrving out, without supervi- 
sion, of company rules and regulations. | 


LET US HEAR 
FROM YOU 


With this issue, the 
Journalcomes to you with 
a new format. We hope it 
is as pleasing to our read. 
ers as it has been pleasant 
for us to plan it and watch 
it become a reality. 


As with everyone, we 
are eager to know what 
our readers think of this 
new Journal. If you have 
time, please sit down and 
write us a few lines. Any 
ideas to improve it will be 
greatly appreciated. We 
hope we can incorporate 
most of them. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JOURNAL 


Indiana State Teachers 
College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Teachers College Journal 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF PLACEMENT... 


Historians of the future, who will look back upon our times with much 
more perspective than we possess, are almost certain to observe a prime 
vharacteristic of persons living in the middle of the Twentieth Century. 
They will see that we were extremely job-conscious. It was an era in 
which much was said about unemployment, about retirement to make 
way for younger persons, and about many men’s jobs being their most 
precious economic possessions. 


This tension over employment precipitates the Placement Bureau into 
the midst of the economic struggle. Many persons -et the notion that a 
Placement Bureau achieves the ideal when it finds the greatest number 
of jobs for the greatest number of persons. Of course, that is one 
measuring stick of success, but there are others. 


Placements which do not work out satisfactorily inflict a hardship and 
injustice on all concerned. Therefore, care must be exercised to suit 
the individual to the position. So the Placement Bureau at Indiana State 
‘Teachers College conceives of its function as threefold: (1) To help 
the graduate find a position in which he can succeed. (2) To serve the 
teaching profession generally by helping administrators find qualified 
persons they need. (3) To aid the orderly process of promotion by 
recommending in-service teachers. 


For the Right Teacher for Your Vacancy, Write: 


The Placement Bureau 


INDANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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THE BEAUTIFUL NEW STUDENT UNION BUILDING 
: Make It Your Headquarters When You Visit Indiana State Teachers College 


At top is Student Un- 
fon Building below 
the registration and 
iformation desk . . 
pposite is shown the 
1eatre and auditor- 


im seating approxi- 
ately 1,800. 


Above is the gr 
below is the 
student lounge 
the building ind 
a large modem 
teria. 


For Information, Reservations, and Hotel Accommodations Write: Pau Heappy, Director, Student Union Building 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute 
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